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with the Supreme Real. In detail, however, he argues that the Su- 
preme Good is undiscoverable ; and he therefore believes that the 
calculation of the greatest pleasure is the practical moral criterion. 

The discussion of punishment (Ch. V) is followed by a considera- 
tion of Hegel's view of sin (Ch. VI). Hegel is correctly repre- 
sented as teaching that "where there is innocence there must neces- 
sarily follow sin, and where there is sin there must necessarily follow 
Retribution, Amendment, and Virtue. ' ' But this process, Mr. McTag- 
gart points out (§ 1 78), is not, in life as we know it, universal. For, in 
the first place, in its higher stages, "virtue can be increased otherwise 
than through sin and amendment" (§177); and, second, many in- 
stances occur in which " innocence does not pass into sin " or sin into 
virtue (§ 179). Now it is highly unlikely that Hegel overlooked these 
cases j for " whatever the philosophical importance which he attrib- 
uted to the facts of everyday life, his knowledge of them was pro- 
found and his practical interest in them was acute. " Either, there- 
fore, Mr. McTaggart concludes, Hegel attributes this process from 
innocence through sin to virtue, not to the individual but to the race 
(§ 180); or else he means to imply that the process is completed only 
in the life after death. 

Finally, in the discussion of Hegelianism (and Christianity Ch. 
VIII), Mr. McTaggart defines his purpose as more "purely historical ' ' : 
the endeavor to determine the relation in which Hegel actually stood 
to the Christian religion. With entire accuracy, in the opinion of 
the present writer, he holds that Hegel's doctrine of the Trinity is 
the conception of the Father and Son as imperfect aspects of the Holy 
Spirit ; that his doctrine of the Incarnation regards God as incarnated 
in all finite things, and Jesus Christ as a mere type of the unity of the 
divine and human ; that Hegel treats sin as an element of good ; and, 
finally, that his ethics lay no stress on sin, on humility, or immor- 
tality. In each of these conceptions, Hegel either opposes accepted 
Christian doctrine, or, at most, he agrees only with some one phase or 
aspect of Christianity. Mary Whiton Calkins. 

Wellesley College. 

Facts and Comments. By Herbert Spencer. New York, D. 
Appleton and Co., 1902. — pp. viii, 292. 

Mr. Spencer has brought together in this final volume a number of 
essays which have not hitherto been published. They concern a great 
variety of topics upon which he has meditated during a long life-time 
of reflection. The ideas here expressed the philosopher regards as of 
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varying value, some of them being relatively trivial, others of more 
interest, while some are of sufficient importance to be embodied in his 
scientific treatises. All admirers of Herbert Spencer will be grateful 
for this aftermath of his thought. We have here the gleanings from 
a rich intellectual field. 

The essay entitled " Feeling vs. Intellect " may fairly be regarded 
as worthy of a place in the body of his philosophy. The animation 
of the style of this paper is characteristic of the entire volume. 
"Come up stairs," said Mr. Huxley to him on the occasion of an 
afternoon call in 1854, " Come up stairs and I will show you a fact 
that goes slick through a great generalization ! ' ' This was a chal- 
lenge from the man of science to the philosopher. Mr. Huxley was 
dissecting the brain of a porpoise, an animal which has a brain of 
relatively immense size, seemingly out of all proportion to the crea- 
ture's needs. This was the fact, and the generalization which it 
seemed to refute was the prevalent idea that the brain is chiefly, if not 
wholly, the organ of intelligence. " What can an animal leading so 
simple a life want with an organ almost large enough to carry on the 
life of a human being ?' ' Mr. Spencer, reflecting upon the anomaly, 
became convinced that the current idea was erroneous. Mind itself 
is not identical with intelligence alone ; it includes the whole range of 
consciousness, of which sensations and emotions are larger compo- 
nents even than thought, and the brain is the organ of expressing 
these emotions and sensations far more than it is the organ of thought. 
"The large brain of the porpoise is not the agent of much intellec- 
tual activity, but it is the agent of much emotional activity, accom- 
panying the pursuit and capture of prey. That enormous muscular 
power exhibited by the creature — exhibited sometimes in its super- 
fluous gambols while keeping up with a swift vessel — is the expression 
of an enormous outflow of feeling ; for without the correlative feeling 
there could not be the muscular contraction. It is in generating this 
great body of feeling and concomitant energy, perpetually expended 
in the movements of the chase, that its brain is mainly occupied ' ' 

(P- 39)- 

Likewise in human life and conduct, Mr. Spencer holds that the 
emotions are the supreme element. "That which we ordinarily 
ignore when speaking of mind is its essential part. The emotions are 
the masters, the intellect is the servant." He then points out some 
erroneous conceptions arising from " the immense mistake commonly 
made in identifying mind with intellect. ' ' The over-valuation of in- 
telligence has for its concomitant the undervaluation of the emotional 
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nature. It leads to unscrupulous egotism and disregard of one's fellow 
men ; whereas the cultivation of the altruistic sentiments promotes 
the happiness of society. The superiority of the moral element thus 
becomes conspicuous. Full recognition of this truth would change 
men's estimates of character. They would honor more than they do 
the unobtrusively good, and think less of those whose merit is intel- 
lectual ability. " There would, for example, be none of the unceas- 
ing admiration for that transcendent criminal, Napoleon" (p. 41). 
In the matter of education, the chief aim would be, not merely 
instruction, as at present, but moralization, a point which he further 
enforces in his essay on " State Education." " Were it fully under- 
stood that the emotions are the masters and the intellect the servant, 
it would be seen that little can be done by improving the servant 
while the masters remain unimproved " (p. 43). It may be observed 
that, in substance, this view of Mr. Spencer agrees with that of 
Aristotle and Plato. " All true education is, ' ' as Plato says, " a train- 
ing of our sympathies so that we may love and hate in a right man- 
ner." The high place accorded to the altruistic sentiments, how- 
ever, is due to the influence of Christian ethics mainly, although Mr. 
Spencer cites a remarkable example of it among savages, the peaceful 
Arafuras, as contrasted with the cruel, though clever, Fijians. 

In the essay, "Some Light on Use-Inheritance," Mr. Spencer em- 
ploys with great effect the argumentum ad hominem to refute the ob- 
jection which the neo-Darwinians, especially the school of Weismann, 
bring against the neo-Lamarckians, who defend use-inheritance, main- 
taining that ' ' a modification produced in an organ can produce a 
correlated modification in the germ of a descendant. ' ' He shows, by 
striking illustrations, that "inability to conceive any means" by 
which acquired characters impress themselves on the reproductive ele- 
ments is no adequate reason for assuming that they cannot do this. 
He further disposes of the objection by reference to a parallel case, 
that of Huyghens, who rejected the theory of gravitation because he 
could not conceive any means by which the mutual attraction of bodies 
could be effected. Nevertheless the theory of gravitation is universally 
accepted. The substance of this essay should be incorporated in the 
Principles of Biology. 

Mr. Spencer treats in a very interesting manner what he calls "The 
Regressive Multiplication of Causes. ' ' He illustrates this principle, in 
the case of descent, by an ancestral tree drawn up to show not merely de- 
scent from some person of note, but " all the ancestors of each preced- 
ing generation, multiplying as they recede ; the four grandparents, the 
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eight great-grandparents, the sixteen great-great-grandparents, the 
thirty-two, etc.; nearly all of them commonplace or obscure persons, 
descent from whom confers no distinction," yet each contributed to 
the descendant a part of the constitution now possessed by him. 
Moreover, each became a cause only through the presence or absence 
of certain conditions or incidents. "If a certain ancestor and an- 
cestress had been of different creeds ; if one or both had had no 
property; if the lady had not recovered from small-pox without bear- 
ing marks ; if illness had prevented one of them from attending a cer- 
tain social gathering, or the other had been called away by business ; 
or if some more attractive man had not been absent ; and so on, and 
so on ; the courtship would not have been initiated, the marriage would 
not have taken place, and there would not have been the child through 
whom the descent was traced" (p. 211). The same principle is 
illustrated in the inorganic world and in the entire cosmic process. 
" We have to regard each cause we see in operation as resulting from 
an integration of causes, or rather of forces, conditions, antecedents, 
becoming more complex with each step of retrogression, carrying us 
back to an infinite complexity" (p. 215). The doctrine here set 
forth should have formed a chapter in First Principles, and Mr. 
Spencer desires it to be considered in that connection. 

Besides the above-mentioned essays, which are of sufficient impor- 
tance to be incorporated into the philosophical system of the author, 
Mr. Spencer has included in this volume of "Facts and Comments" 
a large number of short papers on topics of more popular interest ; but 
in all of them, whether important or trivial, we recognize the habitu- 
ally reflective turn of mind which characterizes the philosopher. 
There are several articles on Music which contain valuable suggestions 
as well as heterodox opinions. Many will agree with him in deplor- 
ing the growing tendency to acceleration in ' tempo, ' and the dis- 
play of mere agility in performers, as if difficulties overcome were of 
more importance than the music itself. Mr. Spencer maintains, 
against some high authorities, that the ' Origin of Music ' is not in 
rhythm, but in melody. He traces the development of music, in 
accordance with the general theory of evolution, from its simplest and 
most primitive forms as practiced to-day among the lower races — 
through stages of increasing heterogeneity, integration, and definite- 
ness — up to its highest type, which he considers to be ' poetical 
music,' and cites as examples, Beethoven's Septet and Haydn's 
"Seven Last Words." 

In an essay on Meyerbeer, Mr. Spencer rates him very highly, 
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chiefly because this composer, in his view, combines better than others 
" the two requisite elements in fine music : dramatic expression and 
melody." "Notwithstanding all that has been said against him, I 
shall continue to applaud Meyerbeer until there is shown to me some 
work in which truth of expression and melodic quality are better united 
than they are in 'Robert, toi que j'aime ' " (p. 115). Upon one 
account, he puts Meyerbeer above Mozart. Meyerbeer had been found 
fault with by the critics for too frequent use of arpeggios and scale- 
passages. Mr. Spencer himself would agree that this would be a fault 
if it could be proved. " Scale -passages especially annoy me : suggest- 
ing that the composer, 'gravelled for lack of matter,' runs upstairs to 
find an idea, and being disappointed comes down again" (p. 113). 
Accordingly he set to work to test the point scientifically. By actual 
count it was found "that in equal spaces Meyerbeer has 151 of these 
mechanical successions and Mozart 253." The 'classical ' composer 
is far more open to the fault, if it be one. 

In the papers on Art, Mr. Spencer notes the tendency to over-value 
the intellectual element ; whereas, he contends that the true purpose 
of art is not to instruct but to give pleasure. In this, he sets himself 
in opposition to Wagner and his theories. Under the suggestive title 
"Barbaric Art," he points out a change of taste carrying us back to 
types of art prevailing in the days of coercive rule, and this is but one 
token of the " rebarbarization " characterizing the present "move- 
ment towards Imperialism. ' ' Grace and beauty are sacrificed to cost- 
liness and gorgeousness, and even to ugliness, where medisevalism is 
dominant. 

Facts and Comments contains a number of short political tracts : 
"Imperialism and Slavery," " Party Government, " "State Educa- 
tion," "Rebarbarization," "Regimentation," "Patriotism." The 
last-named essay begins : " Were any one to call me dishonest or un- 
truthful he would touch me to the quick. Were he to say that I am 
unpatriotic, he would leave me unmoved. ' What, then, have you no 
love of country ? ' That is a question not to be answered in a breath. ' ' 
Further on he says : " To me the cry — ' Our country, right or wrong ! ' 
seems detestable " (p. 124). He makes his meaning clear and sup- 
plies pertinent illustrations. The essays: "A Business Principle," 
" The Reform of Company Law," " Spontaneous Reform," " Sanita- 
tion in Theory and Practice, " "Vaccination," "Gymnastics," furnish 
valuable suggestions. One cannot run one's eye down the table of con- 
tents of this volume without being impressed with the breadth of in- 
tellectual interest of this thinker, nor read his thoughts upon these 
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topics without admiring his sagacity, whether one agrees with him 
or not. 

The personal note appearing in these brief papers imparts to them 
a peculiar charm. " Tethered by ill-health to the south of England, ' ' 
Mr. Spencer, since '89, has spent his summers in a country-house 
where there were young people. "Taking, in my daily drives, two 
ladies as companions, and being generally unable to bear continuous 
conversation, I put a check on this by asking one or other question 
not to be answered without thought." A clever device, worthy of a 
philosopher ! We may easily imagine the hush which fell upon the 
chatter, when this question for instance was put : " How is it possible 
for a lark, while soaring, to sing for several minutes without cessa- 
tion ? " In the silence which ensued upon the unusual demand upon 
these young people to use their minds, the philosopher was left free to 
enjoy his own while testing theirs. 

The author tells us that this volume is the final one. Seldom is it 
permitted a thinker at fourscore to look back upon a task self-imposed 
in early manhood carried out so nearly to completion. It is the 
artist, with the inevitable shadow close at hand, giving the laet 
touches to his canvas. Whether one finds oneself in agreement or 
not with Mr. Spencer's philosophical views, one cannot but admire the 
resolution and unflagging perseverance with which, against all obstacles, 
he has labored at his task. " Early in life," he says in one of these 
essays, " it became a usual experience with me to stand in a minority 
— often a small minority, approaching sometimes to a minority of 
one." Yet, undaunted by opposition, as he was unshaken in purpose 
by bodily infirmity, sustained by the simple courage of conviction, 
he has gone steadily on to the final consummation. 

These last writings have the pathetic interest which attaches to all 
last things. They are the more pathetic because Mr. Spencer's 
philosophy denies him the hope of a personal consciousness beyond 
the present life. There is a touch of sadness in the final essay, 
' ' Ultimate Questions. " " For years past, when watching the unfold- 
ing buds in the spring there has arisen the thought — Shall I ever 
again see the buds unfold ? Shall I ever again be awakened at dawn 
by the song of the thrush ? Now that the end is not likely to be long 
postponed, there results an increasing tendency to meditate upon 
ultimate questions." 

These are the questions which are as old as the human race, yet 
new to every member of it, the persistent questions of "the How 
and the Why, of the Whence and the Whither." The Christian 
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faith gives a partial answer to these questions, but to one who has 
relinquished the creed of Christendom, ' the riddle of existence ' 
remains, in its deeper aspects, a riddle still. That at death the ele- 
ments of a human consciousness merely " lapse into the Infinite and 
Eternal Energy whence they were derived," so that with his last 
breath it becomes to each as if he had never lived, appears to 
Mr. Spencer "a strange and repugnant conclusion." But it is the 
inevitable conclusion of his philosophy, and he seems to acquiesce in it. 
Is it, then, so certain that death ends all ? Is there not a glimmer of 
hope for the Agnostic even, who holds with Mr. Spencer that in our 
human life the emotions are the masters, the intellect the servant ? 
This predominance of the emotions has some meaning. May it not 
be that the great impulses of hope, desire, and aspiration, unsatisfied 
in the temporal life, have, like natural instincts, some answering 
reality in the future ? If, trusting them here, our human lives are 
elevated and enriched, may it not be sane and rational even, in respect 
to the larger issues, to believe where we cannot prove ? 

Henry A. P. Torrey. 

A History of Political Theories: Ancient and Mediceval. By 
William Archibald Dunning. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany; London, Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1902. — pp. xxv, 360. 

Professor Dunning prefaces this noteworthy contribution to the his- 
tory of political theories by defining the nature and limits of his un- 
dertaking, saying that the "present history will prefer those lines of 
development in which political ideas appear as legal rather than as 
ethical. ' ' From this standpoint, he reviews the chief works on the 
history of political theories published in the latter half of the last cen- 
tury, — Janet, Robert von Mohl, Hildenbrand, Bluntschli, Blakey, 
and Sir Frederick Pollock. He aims to be more comprehensive 
than Pollock, Bluntschli, and Hildenbrand, more systematic and ac- 
curate than Blakey, less bibliographical than Mohl, and to differen- 
tiate more sharply between political and ethical theory than Janet. 
The author has carried out this plan with consistency in the main, al- 
though I think that, in the treatment of such a writer as Plato, the ex- 
position is vitiated by the artificial separation of strictly political and 
ethical elements, where these elements are so intricately and essen- 
tially united as in the Dialogues. In the case of no other writer, 
perhaps, is this difficulty so keenly felt as with Plato ; and yet in the 
ancient theories of politics in general, ethics and politics are not so 
clearly sundered as in post -renaissance theory; and for this reason the 



